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A VISIT TO WATKINS' GLEN. 

HILDA R05EVELT. 

At ihc head of Seneca Lake lies the pretty 
little village of Watkins. The history of a " well 
to du ** community is written in the two-story 
frame houses, and a unanimity of popular taste is 
hetrayed in white and green paint. Well inten- 
tioned door yards, which blossom with flowers in 
the spring time, with the strongly apparent design 
of attaining perfection in the advancing season, 
offer a sad commentary on human life by growing 
up to weeds and scrags in the autumn. In spite, 
however, of this natural and reprehensible perver- 
sity of men and things, Watkins is lovely enough 
to cause our poets and sentimental journalists to 
gush into that pleasing epithet, **a happy village," 
and the expression is justified, as far as an ideal 
rural scene can do it. From each side of the blue 
lake, sloping hillsides, hal f wooded, half cultivated, 
stretch upward to the blue skies; steep promon- 
tories make a bold start for the other side, but 
stop abruptly, looking far 
down into the blue depths 
below, where other hillsides 
rise to meet them. But one 
would say that these unob- 
tmsive beauties offered no 
especial inducements to 
pleasure seekers, for to that 
large and eminently respec- 
table class of sight -seers 
whose admiration is meas- 
ured by the taj>e-line, and 
who api.e.ir to be supremely 
unconscious that the world is 
beautiful in its ordinary and 
unsung phases, as well as in 
its exceptional developments. 
But "forty thousand peo- 
ple visited Watkins last sum- 
mer." This was the flourish 
of trumpets which preceded 
my visit to Watkins' Glen, 
on a fitful November day of 
1870. The driver made 
this announcement as wc left 
the carriage at the entrance 
of the Glen, half a mile beyond the vil- 
lage. It concisely suggested its attractions, and 
filled us all with complacent contemplation, — in 
the driver's mind possibly tinged by a shade of 
doubt as to whether or not it was worth while to 
add two to the "round number" of visitors. 

The entrance to the Glen is through a rift in the 
hills, which looks unpromising enough, except, 
perhaps, to an enterprising collector of natural 
curiosities; for it is in such storehouses as these i 
that Nature keeps her inexhaustible supplies for ; 
the museums and menageries. Bui my cicerone, 
who had already visited the Glen many times, • 
assured me that there was nothing to dread, and 
much to enjoy. ' I 

We climbed a flight of steps and turned a corner 1 
of projecting rocks, catching the broken echoes of a ! 
concealed waterfall, and watching the foaming ; 
waters rushing over the rocks beneath us. At the ; 
top of the staircase a narrow bridge spans the chasm, 
and we stood almost within the spray of the entrance : 
cascade. Looking back from this bridge, we still 
saw the world without — we still snw the .sunshine , 



and the free expanse of sky. Even the echoes ■ panion told me that Agassiz had declared that this 
were fainl, as if half the sound had been caught : pool could never have been formed in the brief six 
by the rock?, and half had esca]->ed inio the valley ; thousand years assigned by the Mosaic record for 
beyond. Before us was the Glen, with itb dark, : the creation of the world. 



damp shadows, its sparkling cascades, its dizzy 
precipices, and wonderful pools. It was a strange 
sensation to stand on this narrow bridge, and look 
at the two pictures, and through the whole two 



"Did chaos end, and order begin just in this 
place?" I asked. 

"Perhaps; but scientific men are our best 
romancers, and the only modern explorers who 



miles of the Glen, which is now opened, there is 1 tell wonderful stories. It may be that they are 



hardly a more wonderful or beautiful scene. But 
the weird fascination of the echoing waters soon 
lured us on, and a projecting rock shuts out the 
valley. The Glen is now the only reality, the 
world without a dream, which fades before it. 

Far below us the silver stream flashed in and 
out among the rocks ; far above us shone a nar- 
row line of blue sky; between these boundary 
lines were only masses- of grey rocks, broken, 
irregular, and so near to each other, that it some- 
times seemed that we might stretch out our hands 
and touch them on either side. The stream had 
been swollen by the recent rains, and we advanced 




CATTLE. — Etching by Paul Potter. 

over our difficult way with cautious footsteps. 
The rocks were dripping with moisture, and the 
paths were muddy ; but we looked upon these 
;iccidental accessories cheerfully, for we were 
pleasure seekers, and this was an entirely tangible 
part of our enjoyment. We passed through Glen 
Alpha in a state of great elation ; there were cas- 
cades to demand our admiration, and grotesquely 
shaped rocks to puzzle over. At the end of this 
Glen is a weird, strange cavern, aptly called the i difficulties to encounter. The winding path by 
Gnomes' Grotto. The cavern cascade, which which we left the Glen House, seemed singularly 
leaps, from a precipice, forty feet, into a deep pool i secure, contrasted with the dizzy ledges to which 
below, echoed, unceasingly, among the over- ; we had clung. Here, too, the scene was less 
hanging rocks. The subdued light of the Glen ' harsh and repellant, the great tufts of vivid 
here deepens with absolute gloom. ! green fern contrasting pleasantly with the dark 

The place seemed so utterly out of the worid, | grey rocks, 
not only cut off by the formidable barrier of rocks, ! This path led us into the Cathedral Glen — an 



something of Munchausens and Gullivers after all." 
But I preferred believing that we were opening the 
book at the very beginning. 

" And here is a token of the latest develop- 
ment," said my companion, peering over the edge 
of a rock, and pointing to a fine cambric handker- 
chief which floated on the edge of the glassy pool, 
just where the rocks broke the smooth water into 
a foam. 

"Forty thousand visitors," said I, hopefully, 
" and I believe all escaped." 

We retraced our steps for a short distance to the 
foot of the long staircase, and ascending forty- 
seven steps, found ourselves 
overlooking Glen Obscura. 

The Glen was far below 
us, and we paused, now and 
then, to gaze into its weird 
caverns, which even the 
adventurous steps of the 
modern traveler do not 
attempt. 

After walking a short dis- 
tance, we saw a pretty little 
Swiss t-/77/<:'/ securely ])erchcd 
on the rocks above us. It was 
a pleasing relief after the 
natural heroics through 
which we had just passed, 
and we dared to think so in 
spite of remembering that 
Ruskin somewhere asserts 
that a little cottage, on the 
side of a mountain, spoiled 
the gfSndcur of the whole 
scene. It was the more 
effective from being so cut ofi 
from the rest of the world. 
We could easily fancy our- 
selves Alpine travelers, only it was unfortunately 
suggested that a Swiss chalet is never new. The 
one which we now approached had been recently 
built and suggested a lumber yard, and, perhaps, a 
carpenter's shop. It would never do for a pic- 
turesque object on canvas, or in a romance ; but its 
broad verandah made a convenient resting place 
for tourists. 

But there were other wonderb to be seen, other 



but l)y the i>\\\\ more formidable barrier of sound, 
that I could fancy we had, by some uncanny en- 
chantment, been tranofnrmed into the ancient spirits 
which haunted the place, and could even comj)re- 
henil something of the terror of the strange stories 
which lingered among the rocks. Here my com- 



oblong amphitheatre, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length. As we crept around the bases of the 
grand rocks, that self-consciousness which impels 
humanity to measure itself against ever)'thing, 
made us feel very small indeed. If we were not 
humbled in thinking how much smaller we were 
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II the rocks which surrounfled us, according: to ; 
precedent, we ou^hi to ha\e been. And, in | 
ih, ihcre was sonielhinj; about these great walls j 
r(Kk>. xjflened aitd brighloicd by the suidiglil ' 
br the Glen i.s wider here than in any other 
jlhat "^o completely filled one's ideal of 
ur of effect, that the imagination rested 
iient, and would not have added or altered 
flhing. 

We passed by cascade and rapid, and through 
[ quiet Glen of the Pools, where the cr)'stal 
ler glide.^ gently over the flat, table-like stones, 
opool after jx)ol. The popular theory of their 
mation is, that huge boulders have slowly worn 
I ay the softer rocks beneath, and that these have 
I in displaced by some succeeding flood . In many 
; ts of the Glen these l>oulders have been left in 
I basins, which they have carved. But the Glen 
the Pools is entirely free from them, and seems 
' (lost to have been formed by some artificial 
, tncy, or, perhaps, from that design which we can 
. nelimes trace in nature, when she throws such 
id tones into her most heroic expressions, out 
compassion for the limited endurance of the 
man mind. 

From the Glen of the Pools we passed through 

, tGlen Difficulty, with its shadowy precipices and 

my cascades. At times the sound of the falling 

lter^ was almost deafening. At the Narrow Pass 

tmcl a small party of tourists who had "done" 

t Glen, an'l were returning. Their voices 

imdcd exceedingly weak and thin. Neverthe- 

>>, it wa.> inspiring to know that we were nearly 

the end of or.r journey. There was only an- 

licr siaiicase to clin^.b, another bridge to cros-, 

\ around a sharp projection of rock, and we 

[o nc» fanhcr. It is, perhaps, nbsurd to go 

ifar as possible in such a place, but we modern 

inlheists, who worship rocks and streams, would 

insider ourselves forever disgraced if we should 

im back in such a religious pilgrimage. This 

-St glen is called the Glen Arcadia, perhaps from 

le not entirely delusive belief of its sponsors that 

ankind, supremely credulous, would believe that 

lis was a fulfillment of its dreams. It was, at 

ast, a very damp sort of a paradise, and for a 

i moment I thought of contributing my own tears to 

le general moisture. But the sun, which had for 

ome time been ol)scured by clouds, shone out 

hecrfully. We knew it was bright in the world 

I Iwvc us, if we were in gloom below, and since 

len the analogous religious aspiration has come 

ome with the force of an actual experience. 

With that thought before us, we wended our 

' ^ay back to the Glen House, where we found the 

arriage awaiting us. We drove up a pleasant, 

^ifinding road to the top of the mountain, at each 

lep losing indications of the Glen below us. We 

'oppcd, for a few moments, to look about us, and 

akc a long, free breath of the fresh air, and a 

ong, long look over the hills and lake and valley. 

It was more beautiful than the Glen itself. It was 

'iv'en more grand, I thought. I could not help 

ilently rejoicing that the Oidin.iry phases of 

laiure were so peaceful and quiet, and that her 

'eroic moods were somewhat inaccessible, and 

be found now and then, as tragic events 

ppcn now and then in a lifetime. 



MOZART'S REQUIEM. 



W. C. Bartlett, who has been a favorite con- [ 
^ributor to the Orerlanti, succeeds Bret Hartc in ! 
'^^ editorship of that magazine. ' 



P.m.AK FAWCF.TT. 

A gl'.'om had fallen on great Morari'.*! life : 
The s.piril.«i of wondrous melodies no more 
Pleaded with his for palpable being ; hope 
Had made- him sudden farewells ; melancholy- 
Lifted wide plumes of shadow o'er his dream.*; ; * 
Fierce bodily pains had clutched him ; and death's hand 
Inexorably pointed to his grave. 

In these dark hours a stranger, tall, black -robed, 
Sombre and pale of countenance, one moniing 
Glided across the threshold of his room, 
Drew nearer, laid a purse of heavy gold 
Before the marvelling maestro, and at last 
Broke silence with monotonous voice and s.'td. 
Thither, he told, a friend had sent him, asking 
The requiem for one dead and dearly loved. 
Would Mozart weave its music and create 
Some passionate lamentation fit to seem 
An utterance of imutlerable grief? 

The maest'o, bitterly smiling, answered then : 
" What time is given me to complete this dirge ? " 
" One month," said the pale stranger. " I will try," 
Mu&cd Mozart, " hut success I promise not ; " 
And hearing these few words, as he had come 
So noiselessly the stranger went. 

Amazed, 
Mozart long pondered in his mind the wish 
Communicate thus weirdly, till a fire 
Warmed his weak pulses and the immortal rose 
Within the mortal. Eagerness for the work 
Possessed him, throngs of willing harmonies 
Re-wandering the labyrinths of his soul, 
As suddenly over still enormous tracts 
Of gale-abandoned forest wake once more 
The old murmurs, and colossal branches toss 
The slumbering starlight from their n»illion leaves. 

With power an'' will and fervor he began 

Fulfilment of his promise-, but the month 

Had piSscd not ert a violent mula'Iy 

Seized his frail frame and forced him from the work ; 

And on the very morning that he rose, 

Reprieved of death a little longer, came 

The stranger to demand the requiem, 

'* Give me a second month," the maestro said, 

" And if God spares me I will keep my word. 

Nobly begun, I would not hastily end 

A task that lifts me to sublimest aims." 

Whereat the stranger, with inscrutable face, 

Calm, cold, unsympathetic, from beneath 

His massive gloomy cloak drew forth a purse 

Less heavy than the la.st, and slowly said : 

' ' An hundred ducats 1 have given ; I give 

For added labor this half-hundred more;" 

And turning passed from Mozart's sight. But he, 

Calling a ser\'ant. bade him stealthily 

Pursue the whither of this curious man, 

And while the servant hurried to obey, 

A ghosdy thought took shape in Mozart's brain. 

And when the messenger brought back a tale 

Of having with good zeal pursued until 

The stranger, at a crossing of two streets. 

Abruptly had faded from his vigilance. 

He knew not how — then Mozart's ghostly thought 

Wore settled colors of conviction. Strong 

Within him was belief that he had seen 

The presence of no earthly guest. *' I write," 

Often he murmured afterward, "the music 

Of mine own burial dirge. 'Tis death's command." 

For days cxaltedly he strove to tell, 
. With language of divinest cadences. 
The infinite agony of some widowed heart. 
Mourning the irreparable. His fine skill 
Gathered all sorrowful sounds — wild chords or sweet; 
Thrillingly plaintive peals ; low interludes ; 
Ripples of light faint echo soft as tears. 
And thunderous throbs of bass, to meet and form 
One vast incompamble solemnity. 
Genius had grown his vassal while he to:led, 
And beckoncJ him, with queenly hand, to follow 
The guiding gli-<ry of her wings, till sUr-like, 
In white illiinited amplitudch of dawn 
She gleamed and vanislicd .... 



Then a darkness fell 
Across the macstro's vision, and he lay 
Prone, effortless in death, his high task ended. 
Having within its mighty music made 
The unrivalled requiem of his own grand soul. 



UNDER THE SKETCHING 
UMBRELLA. 

EDMUND CLARE. 

The landscape artist who would wear the 
laurel, must seek for it in the fields. He may 
deck his brow with the leaves of hothouse shrubs, 
but they soon wither and fall. They never have 
the freshness of those gathered on the hillside, 
with the dew on them. Artists, with some talent, 
many photographs, and a large stock of assurance, 
sometimes manage to keep their complexions 
white, and their purses well filled, for a season ; 
but that season is pretty certain to be a short one. 
The idol of a day is broken by some stem icon- 
oclast in the name of truth ; while the fickle 
worshippers forget the image they have bowed 
down before. I do not wish to decry photography. 
So much of the beautiful and true has been 
revealed to us through its instrumentality. "We 
sit by our firesides and have the treasures of the 
old world laid at our feet, and yet I cannot but 
feel that of all the stumbling blocks the art student 
has to encounter, the camera is the most danger- 
ous. It is so apt to trip hurrying feet, and young 
feet always move impatiently. "The new runs 
where the old creeps," cries fhe young heart. 
" The new bridges the depths the old passes 
through ;'' but the answer of those on the hill tops 
beyond, is, that *' only through tlie depths comes 
perfection, and no bridge can span them." To 
many careless souls the photograph seems to be 
the bridge that touches the other shore, and so 
scornful of the winding mountain- paths, they 
step boldly upon the trembling planks. That 
bridge stretches out into the misls, but does not 
reach across. To drop the figure, what is the 
result of this dependence upon the photograph ? 
The skillful sweep of pencil or brush that shows 
the master's hand never comes to him who lets 
the camera do the hard work. It would be just 
as reasonable for a man to expect to become a 
good gymnast by putting a substitute in training. 
An unused muscle refuses to act as does any 
unused faculty, and the cunning hand is the busy 
hand. If an artist makes a careful study of any 
object with brush or pencil, it is more or less 
firmly impressed upon his memory, for it requires 
a mental effort to master it. Let him copy the 
same object from a print or photograph, and it 
makes as little impression as the (all of a snow- 
flake on an ice field. 

The first thing for an artist to learn is how to 
paint facts — hard, unpoetical facts. That is the 
grammar of art, and to your aspiring student is 
tedious and unsatisfactor)'. This work is the " I 
love, thou lovest," of the grammar, and as empty 
of meaning ; but the gramm.-ir scholar may some- 
time be a lover, and he is learning to tell his love. 
Art study, that is, the simple training of hand 
and eye, must not, as it too often is, be confounded 
with art work, or, to be more explicit, picture 
making. Tlie aim of the art student should be to 
put the simple truth on paper or canvas in the 
simplest, the most direct manner. He need 



